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Great Britain at the Crossroads 
A Dilemma of Industrialization 


It is ironical that Great Britain, 
the nation which gave birth to the 
industrial revolution, should after 
two centuries appear to be a victim 
of that very movement which 
brought her to the zenith of world 
power. 

Today more than 49 million peo- 
ple, most of them industrial and 
commercial workers, live on that 
tightly packed little island capable 
of producing only about half of its 
own food needs. With slightly more 
than 80 percent of her total popu- 
lation living in cities, Britain is the 
most highly urbanized nation on 
earth—a vulnerable sitting duck 
of the atomic-hydrogen age. 

Britain must sell her manufac- 
tured product in the world market 
to gain the exchange medium so 
desperately needed to buy food her 
own land cannot produce. To make 
that product she must also import 
raw materials. 

Eight years ago, in April 1946, 
the British Chiefs of Staff advised 
the Commonwealth’s Prime Minis- 
ters’ Conference that dispersal of 
population and industry from Brit- 
ain should be initiated because 
Britain is the most vulnerable of 
all great powers, and because it is 
essential that a considerable por- 
tion of Commonwealth industries 
be nearer the sources of raw mate- 
rials. No action has been taken. 


In Britain, there are two schools 
of thought on the question of opti- 
mum population. Some people look 
on population decline as a symp- 
tom of decadence and decry the 
impending level-off as disaster.! 
Others believe that an increase in 
numbers—even maintaining exist- 
ing numbers—spells doom for their 
country.” 

Those supporting the latter view 
believe that Britain would be bet- 
ter off with no more than 41 mil- 
lion people. They believe that the 
policy of mass migration of people 
of all ages and of industry, par- 
ticularly the armaments industry, 
to Commonwealth countries over- 
seas is their country’s only hope. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
POPULATION TAKES STOCK 


Great Britain, analyzing some of 
her points of weakness and of 
strength, had a Royal Population 
Commision take a long, deliberate 
look at her population problem dur- 
ing the last decade. Its report 
warns of intense population pres- 
sure and grave problems, but of a 
different kind from the pressure 
in many agrarian countries. Of all 
European countries, only Belgium 
and the Netherlands are more 
densely populated. Today, 12 per- 
cent of Europe’s total population 
lives in Great Britain. 
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The steady upward curve of 
population growth is just now 
reaching its peak, even though 
growth began to slow down in 
Britain about a century ago. This 
illustrates how population changes 
inevitably take generations to 
work themselves out. In 1800, Great 
Britain’s population numbered 10.5 
million; by 1951, it had increased 
nearly five-fold to 48.8 million. By 
mid-1953, it was over 49 million. 

While industrial techniques and 
methods of distribution have un- 
dergone several revolutions since 
1800, changes in patterns of human 
reproduction have been perhaps 
even more profound. Reliable esti- 
mates place the average number of 
children per married woman at 
about six even during the nine- 
teenth century. British wives who 
reached the end of their child- 
bearing years about 1911 bore 
an average of about five children. 
By 1951, the score was down to 
about two children per married 
woman who had completed her re- 
productive years. 

In both Great Britain and the 
United States, the populations have 
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been aging for some years. Great 
Britain’s is older: 22 percent is 
under 15 years; 43 percent is be- 
tween 15-44; 35 percent is 45 or 
over. In the United States, the re- 
spective percents are 27, 45 and 28. 

Ethnically, Great Britain has 
grown great from very diverse ori- 
gins. Among them are Celts, Ro- 
mans, Seandinavians, Saxons, and 
Normans. These ancient migrations 
were followed by centuries of amal- 
gamation. More recently immigra- 
tion has picked up again. Between 
1800 and the two world wars, many 
of Britain’s immigrants came from 
Ireland. About 200 thousand Rus- 
sian Jews immigrated to England 
early in the 20th century. During 
World War II she absorbed Poles 
in considerable numbers for the 
first time. Since then the influx of 
immigrants from Europe has con- 
tinued. Since 1947, about 86,000 
refugees have been relocated in the 
United Kingdom. 

The question of over-population 
has concerned the people of the 
British Isles and their leaders for 
some time. But in spite of all that 
has been said about emigrating to 
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Population Decennial Birth Rate Death Rate 
Year (thousands) rate of growth per 1000 per 1000 
(percent) 

1851 a ne = 
1861 23,129 11.1 35.8 21.5 
1871 26,072 12.7 35.6 22.6 
1881 29,710 14.0 34.0 19.0 
1891 33,028 11.2 31.5 20.3 
1901 37,000 12.0 28.7 17.1 
1911 40,831 10.4 24.6 14.7 
1921 42,769 4.7 22.7 12.3 
1931 44,795 16.2 12.4 


4.7 
1941 46,605 4.0 14.4 13.0 
1951 48,841 4.8 15.8 12.6 
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Figure 1. CHANGING FertTitity Parrerns* 
In the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the most frequent number of chil- 
dren per British married couple was five to seven. During the second quarter of the 
twentieth century, two-thirds of the families had two children or less. 


less crowded lands in the Common- 
wealth, more people entered Brit- 
ain than left between 1931-1945. 
Since the end of the war, an in- 
creasing migration to other parts 
of the Commonwealth has consisted 
mainly of Commonwealth citizens. 

Great Britain, so it seems, is tak- 
ing the European in for ‘‘process- 
ing,’’ perhaps to send him—or his 
children—out later to a new home 
in the more sparsely populated 
areas of the British Commonwealth. 


POPULATION GROWTH SINCE 1800 


Between 1891-1911, the popula- 
tion of Great Britain grew at a rate 
of from 10 to 12 percent per dec- 
ade. Then between 1911-21, this 
rate fell to 4.7 percent, reflecting a 
drop in the birth rate, World War I 
deaths, and the heaviest decade 
emigration in Britain’s history. 

During the following inter-cen- 


sal decade, the rate of growth re- 
mained constant at 4.7 percent, but 
during the depression decade, 1931- 
41, it dropped to 4.0 percent. It 
rose slightly to 4.8 percent during 
the 1941-51 decade, reflecting the 
increase in the birth rate which was 
almost universal in western Euro- 
pean countries during World War 
II years. 

Great Britain’s birth and death 
rates* have followed the general 
pattern of northwestern Europe. 
Between 1861-1921, the death rate 
fell 9.2 points. Since 1921, the 
death rate has been fairly stable. 
The birth rate, following the de- 
cline in deaths, dropped from 35.8 
in 1861 to 14.4 in 1941. The larg- 
est decade decline in the birth rate 
occurred between 1921-31: from 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 
of the population per year. 
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22.7 to 16.2. It rose after 1941 from 
14.4 to a peak of 20.7 in 1947. Since 
1947, the birth rate has again de- 
clined. It was 15.6 in 1952.5 


TREND TOWARD SMALLER 
FAMILIES SINCE 1900 

Today the British are not replac- 
ing themselves. With mortality 
virtually controlled, the change in 
the rate of growth of the British 
population is almost wholly attrib- 
utable to changes in fertility: 

. the average size of the family, 
after falling continuously for half a cen- 
tury, has been comparatively stable over 
the past twenty years, and may be com- 
puted at about 2.2 children per married 
couple. Despite the large increase in 
births in recent years, this still remains 
the approximate figure ... since a small 
fraction of the children born must al- 
ways be expected to die before they reach 
marriageable age, and some further frac- 
tion must be expected to remain unmar- 
ried, there is obviously a strong presump- 
tion that an average family of no more 
than 2.2 children per married couple must 
be below replacement level. . . . We con- 
clude therefore that the deficiency in the 
present size of the family below that re- 
quired in the long run for replacement 
may be roughly computed as being of 
the order of 6 per cent... 

The decrease in fertility is strik- 
ingly shown by a comparison of 
total fertility, as reported in 1911 
and in 1951. One-third of the cou- 
ples whose marriages took place 
about 1860 had five, six, or seven 
children. One-half of the couples 
marrying in 1925 had only one or 
two children. 

The Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation conducted a family limita- 
tion survey which was unique in its 
attempt to measure the extent to 
which all segments of the popula- 
tion practice family limitation. 
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Figure 2. RELATIVE DENSITY OF POoPU- 
LATION IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH? 

The United Kingdom, comprising one- 
thirty-eighth of the habitable land area 
of the six European-settled countries 
within the British Commonwealth, has 
almost a half of their population. 


‘*By scientific scrutiny the Report 
has brought forward information 
on a subject which had previously 
been a matter of hearsay only.’’ 

An important conclusion of the 
Commission’s report was that fam- 
ily limitation extends to all classes 
of the British population, rural and 
urban. Since 1910, there has been 
a steady increase in the use of birth 
control at some time during mar- 
ried life. Among couples married 
before 1910, only 15 percent used 
birth control; but 55 percent of 
couples married between 1940-47 
controlled their fertility. Assum- 
ing that use of birth control meth- 
ods would increase steadily, the re- 
port estimates that of all women 
married about 1940, over 70 per- 
cent will ultimately control their 
births.® 
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BRITISH POPULATION IS 
GROWING OLDER 

Along with these changes in fer- 
tility have come shifts in age distri- 
bution of the population. Between 
1871-1951, the mean age has risen 
from under 27 years to over 35 
years. In 1871, 36 percent of the 
population was under 15; by 1951, 
the proportion had been reduced to 
22 percent. But the proportion of 
people 65 and over had doubled, in- 
creasing from 5 to 11 percent: 

. . . [This increase in age represents 
the] adjustment of the age-structure of 
our population to the decline in mortal- 
ity since the 19th century, combined with 
the fact that the growth of our numbers 
is coming to an end. The bulk of it would 
still take place even if average family 
size were to remain steadily at full re- 
placement level from now onwards.® 

The changing age structure re- 
flects the increasing control ob- 
tained over mortality in the past 
150 years, especially in the young 
and middle aged brackets, and the 
long-term decline in the birth rate. 

Because the decline in the birth 
rate lagged behind the drop in the 
death rate, for a time a ‘‘bulge’’ in 
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the proportionate share of specific 
age groups appeared. The propor- 
tion of those 15-64 increased from 
60 percent in 1891 to 68 percent in 
1931. By 1951, this proportion had 
dropped to 67 percent. This 
‘‘bulge’’ has had important eco- 
nomic consequences because it in- 
creased the absolute and propor- 
tional size of the labor force. 


WHAT TREND IN THE FUTURE? 
The Royal Commission, analyz- 
ing the implications of the present 
age distribution for future popula- 
tion growth, summarized its con- 
clusions in these words: 
(1) neglecting future immigration, the 
number of young adults must be ex- 
pected to fall somewhat over the 
next 15 years; 
neglecting future emigration, the 
number of old people must be ex- 
pected to grow steadily and consid- 
erably over the next 30 years; 
neglecting both immigration and 
emigration, the number aged be- 
tween 15 and 65 will remain approxi- 
mately stable over the next 15 years, 
and over a very considerable range 
of ages within the group numbers 
will remain at about their present 
size over a much longer period.!® 


(2) 


(3) 


TABLE III. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
1871-195111 





Age Group 1871 1891 


1911 1931 


_ 
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0-4 

5-9 

10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

65 and over 


12.3 
11.7 
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As in the past, the growth or de- 
cline in the future population of 
Britain is governed by four major 
factors, in addition to the age struc- 
ture: (1) mortality, (2) marriage, 
(3) fertility (family size), and (4) 
migration. 

The mortality rate for each age 
group is expected to continue to de- 
cline, with the largest decline oc- 
curring in infant mortality. If the 
death rate of those in the middle 
and older age-brackets can be re- 
duced, a further increase in the 
aged would take place. This would 
not affect the labor force, but would 
increase the load of dependency. 

The influence of marriage on fu- 
ture population trends involves two 
major considerations: the propor- 
tion of a generation who ultimately 
marry, and the age at which they 
marry. A decrease in the average 
age at marriage may have some ef- 
fect on the average size of family. 
The younger a woman marries, the 
larger a family she can have. The 
more birth control is used, and the 
more efficiently it is used, the less 
influence age at marriage will have 
on family size. 

Fertility will be a most variable 
factor in future population growth. 
Because of the widespread use of 
birth control, the size of each indi- 
vidual family is more at the discre- 
tion of the parents than ever be- 
fore. With the increasing efficacy 
and knowledge of birth control 
techniques, the average size family 
may decline slowly in the future. 
This may be partly offset by the in- 
creasing knowledge of the causes 
and cures of sterility. 
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In the immediate post-war years, 
Britain, like many western coun- 
tries, experienced a ‘‘baby boom.”’ 
It is too soon to tell whether this 
indicates an increase in the average 
size family or simply a change in 
the timing of marriage and family 
building. By 1952, the birth rate 
had again fallen to 1.2 points above 
that of 1941. Any long-range up- 
ward movement in the birth rate 
depends ultimately on two factors: 
a change in the mores as to the de- 
sirable average family size, and 
economic conditions favorable to 
parenthood. Since living levels in 
Great Britain are intimately re- 
lated to world trade and a favora- 
ble market for British products, 
the fertility of the British people 
may be very sensitive to world con- 
ditions.!* 

The impact of migration on fu- 
ture population growth is not so 
clear-cut. Until 1931, Britain had 
an annual net emigration. Between 
1931-45, the balance turned the oth- 
er way as former emigrants re- 
turned and refugees arrived from 
the continent. 

The future course of migration 
depends primarily on economic con- 
ditions at home and abroad and on 


TABLE IV. MIGRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
1871-195113 





Net Migration 





Date (thousands) 
1871-81 —257 
1881-91 —818 
1891-1901 —122 
1901-11 —755 
1911-21 —859 
1921-31 —562 
1931-39 +512 
1939-45 +357 
1945-51 —344 


government policy. ‘‘An emigra- 
tion of 50,000 net per annum would 
speed up this decline [in popula- 
tion] considerably; with an emi- 
gration of 100,000 a year there 
would be a large reduction of num- 
bers even within the present cen- 
tury, and thereafter the decline 
would be rapid.’’}* 


POPULATION WILL GROW AND 
AGE FOR ANOTHER GENERATION 

The Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation concludes that by 1977 Great 
Britain’s population will start to 
decline slowly, unless there is an 
increase in the birth rate. Its con- 
clusions are summarized in these 
words: 

Total numbers will continue to grow 
in the near future, perhaps even for an- 
other generation. The growth will not be 
rapid, and the further addition to the 
population which can be expected is not 
large. 

The population of working age will re- 
main at about its present size for at least 
the next 30 years, though it will come to 
form a somewhat smaller proportion of 
the total. 

The population of young adults (15-39) 
will show a fall of about 1.4 millions in 
the next 15 years. 

The number of old people (over 65) 
will grow steadily over the next 30 years, 
the increase amounting to at least 2.3 
millions and very probably much more. 
The proportion of old people to the total 
will increase considerably.15 

An elaborate series of popula- 
tion projections in five-year inter- 
vals to the year 2047 was included 
in the Commission’s report. The 
‘‘medium’’ projection assumes de- 
clining mortality, marriage at a 
constant rate intermediate between 
the 1942-47 rates, constant fertility 
at a level somewhat higher than 
the 1935-38 rate and no migration. 
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Under these assumptions, the popu- 
lation of Great Britain will reach 
a peak of 50.7 million in 1982, and 
then start to decline slowly.'® 
ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 


BRITAIN’S POPULATION 
PRESSURE 


The Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation made an intensive study of 
the economic implications of Brit- 
ain’s population problem.7 So 
many factors are involved in the 
total equation of people versus land 
that only a small part of the prob- 
lem can be examined here. Since 
Britain must sell to eat, this discus- 
sion is confined to a few of the 
fundamentals of her import-export 
balance. 

Perhaps the most basic tenet of 
modern industrial civilization is a 
continually expanding market. For 
over a century, Great Britain en- 
joyed trade expansion matched by 
no other nation. Now the tables are 
turning against her. Whether she 
likes it or not, Britain is a modern 
guinea pig in a grim experiment: 
How long can an industrial nation 
survive in a stable market? What 
would its future be in a shrinking 
market? 

Historically, the rapid growth of 
the British population paralleled 
a steady rise in the average level of 
living. Industrialization made it 
possible for Great Britain to obtain 
food and raw materials above that 
which could be produced on the 
island. Thus Britain could support 
her growing population at an in- 
creasing level of living. 

Britain concentrated on manu- 
facturing and looked to other parts 
of the world to produce raw mate- 
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rials and food. One of the results 
of this is that Britain has become 
the world’s most urbanized coun- 
try. 

Since the beginning of the 19th 
century, she has been a net food 
importing country. Because of the 
constantly increasing population 
and rising level of living, the vol- 
ume of imports has grown steadily 
ever since. To pay for these im- 
ports the volume of exports has 
also increased steadily. Favorable 
terms of trade meant that the total 
value of the exports generally ex- 
ceeded the total value of the im- 
ports. A great deal of the income 
resulting from this favorable bal- 
ance of payments was used for 
overseas investment. In addition 
to export of manufactured goods, 
Britain earned a sizeable income by 
providing international shipping 
and financial services. 

Because it was cheaper to import 
agricultural goods from lower-wage 
countries, agriculture in Britain 
declined. By 1911, agriculture ac- 
counted for only 7.6 percent of the 
total persons working; by 1951, 5.1 
percent; and by 1953, the propor- 
tion had decreased further, to 4.5 
percent. Ranking next in the 
world are the United States and 
Belgium with 12 percent of their 
labor forces in agriculture in 1950. 

For over a century, Britain was 
the industrial leader of the world. 
About the time of the first World 
War, other countries, notably Ger- 
many and the United States, were 
pulling abreast industrially. After 
World War I, Britain’s terms of 
trade improved because of the 
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world-wide agricultural depression 
that started in 1921 and continued 
almost to the beginning of the sec- 
ond World War. Between 1911 and 
1938, the quantum of imports that 
could be obtained for a unit of ex- 
ports was increased by 45 percent. 
The effect of this was largely offset 
by the resulting decline in pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural 
communities, so that the net in- 
crease of import-export exchange 
was only about 6 percent. How- 
ever, the change in the terms of 
trade was sufficiently favorable so 
that the loss of Britain’s previous 
industrial advantage was not too 
seriously felt—at least she re- 
mained a creditor nation. 

Before World War II, Britain 
produced only about one-third of 
her own food, but home food pro- 
duction had risen to one-half of to- 
tal consumption by 1943. At the 
present time, Britain ranks fifth 
in farming efficiency in terms of 
crop productivity per unit area.'8 
But she imports approximately 
half of her food. 


SERIOUS TROUBLE AHEAD IF 

EXPORT MARKET DECLINES 

With the continuing need for 
large imports of food and raw ma- 
terials, Britain will face a desper- 
ate dilemma if her export market 
declines. This could happen as a 
result of four factors: (1) increas- 
ing competition from other indus- 
trialized nations; (2) increasing 
industrialization of formerly agri- 
cultural nations; (3) sharp limita- 
tions on free trade; and (4) the 
final disappearance of a single in- 
ternational monetary system. 
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Two main factors are involved in 
the increasing competition from 
other industrialized nations. Al- 
though Britain leads the world to- 
day in aircraft research and in 
some naval developments, she no 
longer has the advantage of the 
most advanced technology in the 
world. During the interwar years 
technology tended to stagnate in 
several of her basic export indus- 
tries, notably coal, steel, and cotton. 
Some countries with less technol- 
ogy and mechanization have much 
lower wage scales due to lower 
standards of living, and are able to 
undersell Britain in the world mar- 
ket because of lower production 
costs. This was particularly true 
of Japan during the interwar years 
in the Far Eastern market. 

The increasing industrialization 
of formerly agricultural countries 
has resulted from the rise of na- 
tionalism and from an attempt to 
increase the living level of the in- 
digenous peoples. 

For peoples suffering from acute rural 
over-population, industrialisation offers 
by far the most promising means of rais- 
ing the standard of life. The industrial 
production serves to drain off part of the 
‘‘eoncealed unemployment’’ among the 
redundant agricultural community, and 


may thus represent almost wholly a net 
addition to the national income. . . .1% 


When agricultural countries in- 
dustrialize they tend to concentrate 
first on self-producing their largest 
item of import. To illustrate, the 
quantity of British cotton piece- 
goods exported to India fell by 
1935 to less than one-sixth of the 
1913 level. This has been reflected 
in the drop of the proportion of the 
total working population in textiles 
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in Great Britain: from 8 percent 
in 1911 to 3 percent in 1951. 

As industrialization takes place 
foreign demand for British goods 
shifts from basic consumer goods 
to capital equipment and luxury 
goods, both of which are extremely 
vulnerable to trade cycle fluctua- 
tions. These changes in demand 
have caused, and can in the future, 
serious economic dislocation in 
Britain. How painful the adjust- 
ment will be depends primarily on 
how rapidly demand changes. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
countries which establish industries to 
produce goods which they previously im- 
ported may later develop an export trade 
in these goods, and compete with British 
export trade in its remaining markets 
. . . the rapid progress of industrialisa- 
tion overseas will make it increasingly 
difficult for Great Britain to secure and 
maintain an export trade on a sufficient 
scale. . . .20 

Another facet of this develop- 
ment is that as other nations indus- 
trialize Britain will have more com- 
petitors for food and raw mate- 
rials. This, combined with the fact 
that population is growing in most 
areas of the world, means that some 
of the presently net food exporting 
countries will, in the foreseeable 
future, no longer have surpluses 
for foreign trade. Therefore, the 
cost of British imports is likely to 
rise. In other words, the terms of 
trade which for nearly 150 years 
have been so markedly in Britain’s 
favor recently seem to be turning 
against her. 

The era of free trade ended with 
the depression of the 1930’s. In 
the postwar years some progress 
has been made in reducing trade 
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barriers, notably through trade and 
tariff agreements. But the world 
is a long way from the free trade 
conditions of the 19th century 
which were so vital to the develop- 
ment of Britain’s economy. 

Another factor working against 
Britain is the disappearance of the 
gold standard. Lacking a single 
standard, the world (excluding the 
Soviet bloc) is divided into two 
currency areas: the dollar area and 
the sterling area. Britain can no 
longer freely sell her products any- 
where in the world and use the 
proceeds to purchase goods in some 
other country. In order to import 
from the dollar area she must now 
sell directly to dollar area coun- 
tries. 

The loss of overseas investments, 
sacrificed to finance World War II, 
has greatly compounded Britain’s 
immediate postwar balance of pay- 
ments problem, but the economic 
developments abroad outlined 
above are more basic causes of her 
recurring difficulties. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND 


BRITAIN’S BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Without mass migration, a de- 
cline in Britain’s total numbers 
will probably occur within the next 
25 years. With more than 40 per- 
cent of her total current imports 
consisting of food, the foreseeable 
decline in population should have a 
favorable effect on the long-run 
balance of payments problem. 

Any further increase in popula- 
tion would increase more than pro- 
portionally the amount of addi- 
tional imports needed. The Royal 
Population Commission estimates 
that an increase of 10 percent in 
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the population would necessitate 
about a 25 percent increase in im- 
ports. At the present time British 
agriculture is capable of supplying 
about half the food needs of the 
country. In other words, it could 
feed about 25 million people. If 
the population increases, the pro- 
portion that can be fed by home 
production will decrease. To pay 
for the increased imports of food, 
exports must also increase. The 
necessity of increased exports cre- 
ates additional demand for imports 
of raw materials. This adds up to 
the situation that an increase of 
population by only ten percent re- 
quires 25 percent more imports.”! 

Should population decrease, as 
seems much more likely, this whole 
process would act in the opposite 
direction: a decrease in population 
would cause a more than propor- 
tional amount of decrease in the 
volume of necessary imports. How- 
ever, the decline in population un- 
doubtedly will be extremely grad- 
ual, so the full effect on the balance 
of payments will not be felt for 
quite some time. 


BRITAIN PAUSES AT THE 
CROSSROADS 

Less than two hundred years 
have elapsed since the United 
States won its independence from 
Great Britaim. Since then, both 
nations have gone through the in- 
dustrial revolution. Both now face 
the revolution ushered in by the 
atom, but their problems are quite 
different. 

Dispersal of people and industry 
as recommended by the British 
Chiefs of Staff in 1946 has been ig- 
nored. So have the thoughtful rec- 
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ommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Population. These could 
be guide posts for the future. 
Clearly the economic dilemma of 
Great Britain will not be resolved 
quickly. Nor, would it appear, will 
it be resolved by continuing along 
existing lines of development. Brit- 
ain may have the elements from 
which a new era of industrial su- 
premacy might be built: a labor 
force highly skilled in many indus- 
trial processes; a corps of ingeni- 
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ous and daring scientists, among 
them many world leaders in funda- 
mental research; and a national 
tradition of courage and _ perse- 
verance when the going is tough. 
British research in jet propulsion 
and industrial atomic power sug- 
gests the direction this might take. 
Those who are sure England is 
‘*finished’’ would do well to pon- 
der what Hitler—among others— 
was saying after Dunkirk. 
Rosert C. Coox, Editor. 
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